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THE DOMINANCE OF THE NATIONAL UNION 
IN AMERICAN LABOR ORGANIZATION 

SUMMARY 

The forms of trade-union grouping, 455. — Varying inter-relations of 
these forms in different periods, 456. — Dominance of the national 
union since 1897, 458. — I. Control over the local unions, 458. — 
Increase both in degree and extent, 459. — II. Control over the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 461. — Attempts to weaken this control, 464. — 
III. Control over the city federations, 465. — Rules regulating their 
composition, 469. — Rules regulating their activities, 471. — IV. Con- 
trol over trades councils, 474. — Illustrated by building trades councils, 
475. — Development of Building Trades Department, 476. — Rules 
regulating the activities of local councils, 476. — Inability of the 
Department to enforce its rules, 479. 

Trade unionists in all industrial countries have 
developed a number of distinct forms of grouping. 
At the present time, for example, American trade 
unionists are organized into local trade unions, national 
trade unions, city federations, a national federation, 
local trades councils and national trades councils. 1 
The same unionist may be included in all of these six 
forms of grouping. A Baltimore printer, for example, 
may be a member of the local union of his trade — 
the Baltimore Typographical Union; of the national 
union of his trade — the International Typographical 
Union; of the city federation — the Baltimore Federa- 
tion of Labor; of a national federation — the American 
Federation of Labor; of a local trades council — the 

1 There are other forms of grouping as, for example, state federations and state and 
district unions of the local unions in particular trades, but these have played a relatively 
small part in the organization of labor in the United States and are, therefore, omitted 
from the present discussion. 
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Baltimore Allied Printing Trades Council; and, finally, 
of a national trades council — the International Allied 
Printing Trades Association. 1 Each of these forms of 
grouping might, therefore, embrace all the trade union- 
ists in the United States. As a matter of fact, some 
of them include in their membership only a small part 
of the total number of trade unionists. The number 
of members of all the local trades councils in the United 
States, for example, is probably less than one-fourth 
of the total number of trade unionists. 

The forms of trade-union grouping have steadily 
increased in number. The local trade union dates 
its origin from the beginning of the nineteenth century; 
the city federation from 1827; the national trade union, 
as an effective form of organization, from 1850. Trades 
councils, local and national, are a development of the 
last twenty-five years. 

The inter-relations of these forms of grouping — 
the elements in American labor organization — have 
been determined slowly, and from time to time the 
changing needs of the trade-union movement have 
necessitated readjustments of these relations. As 
might be expected from the political analogy, the rela- 
tionship which has proved most practicable has been 
the dominance of some one of the forms of grouping 
over the others. Whenever the tide of trade unionism 
has risen markedly, the desire to give unity to the labor 
movement has led to the assumption of leadership 
and control by one or another of the forms of grouping. 
In the history of American labor organization, four 

1 The ter m inology of American trade-union structure is much confused. The city 
federation, as it is called here, that is, the federation of the local unions in a city, is 
known by various other names — e. g., labor assembly, trades' union, trades council 
and central labor union. In the constitution of the American Federation of Labor, city 
federations are denominated " central trade and labor unions " or more briefly " central 
bodies." The local trades councils, as they are called here, that is, the local unions of 
allied trades in a particular city, are also frequently referred to as " central bodies." 
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distinct structural forms are distinguishable, each of 
which emerges in a time of rapid growth in the trade- 
union movement. The periods in the development 
of the structure of American labor organization may 
accordingly be roughly defined as extending from 1800 
to 1815, from 1827 to 1838, from 1879 to 1888, and 
from 1897 to the present. In the years between these 
periods the labor movement was relatively weak and 
the relations of the various forms of grouping were less 
sharply defined. 

In the earliest period — from the end of the eigh- 
teenth century to about 1815 — the local union was 
the only form of trade-union grouping. Among the 
local unions of different trades in the same city there 
was no substantial connection; communication between 
the local unions of the same trade in different cities 
was rare, and cooperation among them slight. 

The second period, extending from 1827 to 1838, 
was marked by the rise of the city federation or, as it 
was then called, the trades' union. The admirable 
study of this period by Professor Commons and Miss 
Sumner shows that the labor movement of the period 
was largely directed and controlled by the city federa- 
tions. 1 Attempts to form national trade unions were 
made, but failed. The city federations united to form 
a national federation, the National Trades' Union, 
but this exercised practically no power and its life 
was short. 

A characteristic feature of American trade unionism 
from 1865 to 1888 was the formation of a number of 
national federations in which the controlling elements 
were the city federation, and, to a less extent, the local 
union. The International Industrial Assembly of 
North America, organized in 1864, the National Labor 

i Documentary History of American Industrial Society, Vols. V and VI. 
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Union, active from 1866 to 1870, the Industrial Con- 
gress, organized in 1873, and the Knights of Labor, 
organized as a national federation in 1878, were alike 
in this respect. These national federations were 
designed to exercise functions distinct from those 
exercised by the national and local unions, but the 
evident desirability of bringing the entire labor move- 
ment into unity led in the latest and strongest of these 
organizations, the Knights of Labor, to the gradual 
development of the idea that the national federation 
should be dominant in the structure of labor organiza- 
tion. The opposition of the national trade unions 
to a structural form in which the national union became 
subordinate to the national federation led to the bitter 
struggle between the Knights and the national unions 
which characterized the years from 1885 to 1888. 

The fourth period in the structural history of Ameri- 
can trade unionism — from 1897 to the present — 
has been distinguished by the increasing control exer- 
cised by the national trade union over the other forms 
of grouping. This development, which forms the sub- 
ject of the present paper, will be treated with reference 
to (1) local unions, (2) national federations, (3) city fed- 
erations, (4) local and national allied trades councils. 



The present dominance of the national union in 
American labor organization is based upon the steadily 
increasing control exercised by the national unions 
over the local unions. This development presents 
two aspects. In the first place, the degree of control 
which the national union exercises over its affiliated 
local unions is important, since both the power and the 
desire of the national union to control the other forms 
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of labor organization are directly proportional thereto. 
Secondly, the extent to which local unions are affiliated 
with some national union is also important, since if 
a ( large part of the local unions were independent, 
the power of the national union to control the other 
forms of labor organization would be much less than 
it is. 

In both respects the control of the national unions 
over the local unions has increased rapidly in recent 
years. The increase in the degree of control over 
the affiliated local unions — ordinarily described as 
centralization — has been due to a variety of causes, 
chief among which are the establishment of nationally 
administered beneficiary features, the financing of 
strikes by the national unions, and the negotiation 
of national agreements with employers. These exten- 
sions of activity on the part of the national union 
have necessitated an increasingly stricter control by 
the national union over its affiliated local unions, which 
has exhibited itself in many ways, such, for example, 
as the national regulation of admission requirements, 
the national control of strikes and the adoption of 
national working rules. 1 

The extension of control by the national union over 
a larger and larger number of the local unions in its 
trade or industry is closely connected with the growth 
in centralization. The same considerations which 
lead affiliated local unions to transfer a large part of 
their activities to a national organization are influential 
in leading unaffiliated unions to ally themselves with 

» Various aspects of this development have been described in detail by several 
writers. See Adams and Sumner, Labor Problems, pp. 228-230; Carlton, History and 
Problems of Organized Labor, pp. 95-110; McCabe, The Standard Rate in American 
Trade Unions, pp. 120-178; Wolfe, Admission to American Trade Unions, pp. 11-33; 
Spedden, The Trade Union Label, pp. 32-51; Sakolski, The Finances of American 
Trade Unions, pp. 12-20, 46; Kennedy, Beneficiary Features of American Trade 
Unions, pp. 106-120; Glocker, The Government of American Trade Unions, chaps, v 
and vi; Barnett, The Printers, pp. 29-40. 
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the national union in their trade. The advantages 
to be obtained, however, have not been the only force 
making for the affiliation of the independent unions. 
The national unions have exerted pressure on the 
unaffiliated unions by discriminating against their 
members who seek work in other cities, and, wherever 
practicable, by establishing rival local unions. More- 
over, as will be shown below, the national unions have 
used their increasing control of the city federation 
and the local trades council to force the independent 
unions to affiliate. 

The result has been that American local trade unions 
are connected with some national union probably 
more generally than the local unions in any other 
country. It is one of the curious phenomena of trade 
unionism that altho local and sectional trade unions 
still survive in England, they have almost entirely 
disappeared in the United States, despite the enor- 
mously greater area covered. In the United Kingdom, 
for example, the following unions of compositors were 
in existence in 1910; London Compositors, Dublin 
Typographical Society, Typographical Association, 
Scottish Typographical Association. 1 In the United 
States in the same year there was no important inde- 
pendent local union of compositors or sectional associa- 
tion of such unions. All the local unions were affiliated 
with the International Typographical Union. Essen- 
tially the same contrast is found in a number of other 
trades. 2 

1 Labour Department Report on Trade Unions in 1908-10, p. 50. 

2 No data are available as to the number of independent local unions in the United 
States as a whole, but some indication of the number may be obtained from the annual 
reports made to the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics by labor organizations in that 
state. In 1910, according to information kindly furnished by the Director of the 
Bureau, of some 1250 local unions in Massachusetts all except 20 were affiliated with 
some national union or with the American Federation of Labor. See also the Bureau's 
Fourth Annual Report on Labor Organizations, for the year 1911, p. 76. 
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II 

As long as the national unions had slight control over 
their affiliated local unions they did not seriously 
object to the formation of national federations in which 
city federations and local unions were the dominant 
elements. With the growth of the power of the national 
union over the local unions, the national unions in 
which centralization was greatest became strongly dis- 
satisfied with such national federations, particularly if 
they encroached upon the functions of the national 
union. 1 

The question did not become acute, however, until 
the great increase in the strength of the Knights of 
Labor, and the transformation in the attitude of that 
organization toward the national unions. In 1886 
the national trade unions, desirous of defending them- 
selves against the threatened domination of the Knights, 
took over and reorganized the Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions of the United States and 
Canada, a national federation which had been organized 
in 1881. According to the original constitution of the 
Federation the national unions were allowed one 
delegate if their membership was less than 400, two 
delegates if 4,000, three if 8,000, four if 16,000, five if 
32,000, and so on. Each local trades assembly or city 
federation was allowed a single delegate irrespective 
of the number of its members. In 1882 the plan of 
representation was slightly altered. Assemblies of 
the Knights of Labor and local trade unions were given 
the same representation as city federations, and state 
and provincial federations were allowed two delegates. 

■ For an account of the attitude of the stronger national unions towards the national 
federations from 1865-85, see Kirk, National Labor Federations in the United States, 
pp. 17-26. 
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In several of the sessions of the Federation prior to 
1886 the voting strength of city federations and local 
unions was greater than that of the national unions. 1 

In 1886, when the Federation assumed its presen* 
title, the American Federation of Labor, the basis of 
representation was altered so as to exclude from repre- 
sentation all local unions of trades in which national 
unions existed. 2 This change did not entirely satisfy 
the national unions, since it was possible that a large 
number of local unions in those trades in which there 
were no national unions might be affiliated directly 
with the Federation. 3 Moreover, the representatives 
of city federations might easily have become sufficiently 
numerous to outvote the delegates of the national 
unions. A year later, in 1887, the national unions, 
therefore, made their control of the Federation unas- 
sailable by the adoption of the provision that if a roll- 
call was demanded 4 each delegate, except those of 
city or state federations, might cast one vote for every 
one hundred members which he represented. 6 The 

1 In 1883, for instance, fifteen of the twenty-seven delegates were representatives 
of local trade unions, city federations and state federations. 

2 National unions were given the same representation as before and " each local or 
district trades organization or federated body not connected with, or having a National 
or International head, affiliated with this Federation," was allowed one delegate. 

3 A delegate from the International Typographical Union to the session of the 
Federation held in 1886 suggested in his report to his union, that " local organizations 
in a single large city could be so strongly represented as to outnumber all the duly 
accredited delegates from distinctive national and international bodies " (Proceed- 
ings of the International Typographical Union, 1887, p. 66). 

4 In 1888, it was provided that a roll-call might be demanded by one-fifth of the 
delegates, and in 1889, the present rule that a roll-call may be demanded by one-tenth 
of the delegates was adopted. 

6 In the report of the delegates from the Typographical Union to the session of 1887, 
the purpose in making this change was stated as follows: " The basis of representation 
and manner of voting prescribed by the old constitution gave central labor unions and 
state assemblies a vote out of proportion to their strength, and enabled the smaller 
bodies to exert an undue influence in the control of the affairs of the Federation. But 
for this fact the constitution would, no doubt, have been so changed as to admit national 
and international bodies only. This can be done at the next session, if desirable. . . ." 
(Proceedings of the International Typographical Union, 1888, p, 157). 
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representatives of city and state federations were 
allowed as before only one vote. The delegates of 
local unions directly affiliated with the Federation 
may cast one vote for each hundred members, but the 
total membership of these unions is small compared 
with that of the national unions, and on account of the 
expense many of them are unable to send delegates. 

By these changes the national unions were given an 
overwhelmingly large voting power in the Federation. 
The convention of 1911 will furnish an illustration. 
The total number of delegates present was 349. Of 
these, 228 were delegates of national unions, 25 of state 
federations, 67 of central federations, 21 of trade and 
federal labor unions directly affiliated and 6 of fraternal 
organizations. The number of delegates of national 
unions was nearly two-thirds of the total number, and 
the voting strength on roll-call of the national unions 
was 17,104 of a total vote of 17,240. Moreover, it has 
become customary for the national unions to send as 
part, at least, of their delegation important officials 
of the national union. The sessions of the Federation 
are thus to a very considerable extent councils of the 
executives of the national unions. 

Throughout the whole period since 1886 the national 
unions have been more and more firmly resolved that 
the trade-union movement should not be transformed 
into that semi-political form which has always charac- 
terized it when the city federation and local union 
have had control of the national federation. On several 
occasions representatives of the city federations have 
complained at the sessions of the Federation that their 
voting strength is too small. In 1900, for instance, 
a resolution providing that each delegate from a 
national union should be allowed only a single vote 
on roll call was introduced, but was voted down 
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without discussion. 1 It was proposed in 1900 that 
the delegates from city federations should be permitted 
to cast the votes of local unions directly affiliated with 
the Federation and connected with the city federation, 
but this proposal also was defeated. 2 

In 1902 an interesting attempt was made to organize 
a new national federation. The Milwaukee city 
federation issued a circular letter calling a national 
convention to be composed of the representatives of 
city federations. The executive council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor immediately, to quote their 
account, " used our good offices to persuade the central 
labor unions and other central bodies from pursuing 
this mistaken course. ..." The plan was not aban- 
doned, however, and at the session of the Federation 
in 1902, Mr. Victor Berger, the delegate from the 
Milwaukee city federation, introduced a resolution 
providing for a convention of delegates from city 
federations in cities of over 50,000 inhabitants " to 
consider the conditions and evils peculiar to the large 
cities and dangerous and oppressive to the laboring 
people living therein." Despite Mr. Berger's assurance 
that the Milwaukee city federation " had no design 
to organize a body antagonistic to the A. F. of L.," a 
committee of the Federation reported unfavorably 
on the project on the ground that there were " already 
adequate means to promote such propaganda through 
the various local, central and state bodies." 3 The 
proposed federation would have been practically 
identical in its composition with the long line of national 
federations which began with the National Trades' 
Union of 1834 and ended with the Knights of Labor. 

* Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1900, pp. 40, 155. 

* Ibid., 1900, p. 155. 

s Ibid., 1902, pp. 49, 110, 205. 
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The number of national unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor has increased steadily 
since 1897. In 1911 the only important national 
unions not in affiliation with the Federation were the 
Locomotive Engineers, the Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, the Railroad Trainmen, the Railway 
Conductors, the Flint Glass Workers, and the Brick- 
layers and Masons. The total membership of the 
non-affiliated unions in 1911, at a liberal estimate, 
did not exceed 600,000, while the membership of the 
affiliated unions was approximately 1,800,000. 

No rival national federation has been able in this 
period to offer effective competition. The Knights 
6f Labor has been practically an extinct organization. 
The American Labor Union, organized in 1902 to pro- 
mote industrial unionism, went out of existence in 1905. 
The Industrial Workers of the World, organized in 
1905 as the successor of the American Labor Union, 
lost in 1907 the support of its only important national 
union, the Western Federation of Miners, which 
affiliated in 1911 with the American Federation of 
Labor. The membership of the Industrial Workers 
of the World — in 1911 about 10,000 — is relatively 
insignificant. 

Ill 

The control of the American Federation of Labor by 
the national unions has not only been important in itself, 
but through the Federation the national unions have 
acquired such control as they now have over the city 
federations. In every time of labor unrest since 1827, 
city federations, known variously as trades' unions, 
workingmen's assemblies, district assemblies, or central 
bodies, have come into existence in the chief industrial 
centers. In the earlier periods of American trade- 
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union history these organizations called sympathetic 
strikes, declared boycotts, and sustained strikers with 
financial aid. To many of their activities the national 
unions had no objection, but at other points conflict 
occurred. With the increasing centralization of the 
national unions, it became intolerable that their policies 
should be interfered with by local federations. 

The control exercised by the Federation of Labor over 
city federations is based on the preference shown by 
local unions for city federations affiliated with the 
Federation as against independent city federations, 
since the Federation can obviously not impose rules 
on unaffiliated organizations. In 1911 there were 
631 city federations affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The number of independent city federa- 
tions is at present very small. 1 There have been, 
however, even within recent years important indepen- 
dent city federations, and some of these were in cities 
in which there were also city federations affiliated with 
the Federation. 

The Federation has been able to attach to itself so 
many city federations largely through the steady pres- 
sure of the national unions on their local unions. In 
1893, by a provision in the constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor, it was made, " the duty " of all 
affiliated national unions " to instruct " their local 
unions to join the city federations. 2 The national 
unions, however, have consistently refused to allow 
any mandatory rule to be passed by the Federation 
requiring local unions to affiliate with city federa- 
tions, altho such proposals have been presented and 
strongly urged, particularly by the delegates from city 

1 The secretary of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Morrison, informs the 
writer that in November, 1912, in only two cities of considerable population were there 
independent city federations. 

2 Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1893, p. 4. 
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federations, at almost every recent session of the 
Federation. 1 

Even where an independent and an affiliated city 
federation have existed in the same city, the Federation 
has been able to do nothing more than endeavor to 
persuade the officers of the national unions to bring 
pressure on the local unions in favor of the affiliated 
federation. In 1907 the delegate from the Brooklyn 
city federation introduced at the convention of the 
Federation a resolution which recited that there were 
in Brooklyn two city federations and that a considerable 
number of local unions belonging to national unions 
affiliated with the Federation were allied with the 
independent city federation. The convention of the 
Federation instructed its executive council through 
the national unions to " compel " the local unions 
to withdraw and to join the city federation chartered 
by the Federation. 2 Two years later the delegate 
of the Brooklyn city federation called attention to 
the fact that this order had not been obeyed and asked 
the convention to provide specifically that if any 
national union refused to compel its local union to 
withdraw from the unaffiliated city federation, it should 
be expelled from the Federation. The convention, 
however, merely reiterated its instructions to the 
executive council. 3 

It is not difficult to understand the reluctance of the 
national unions to make the affiliation of their local 
unions compulsory. If a city federation becomes 
unsatisfactory to a local union, it may withdraw at 

1 In 1901, a committee of the Federation in reporting on several resolutions which 
aimed at forcing local unions to affiliate, said " Your committee reports adversely, for 
the reason that the Federation has not mandatory power to legislate for national and 
international unions " (Proceedings, 1901, p. 198). 

• Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1907, pp. 240, 289. 

a Ibid., 1909, p. 279. 
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will, or in case a city federation pursues distasteful 
policies, a national union may even encourage or order 
its local union to withdraw. The local unions have, 
therefore, always open a way of escape. Since the 
city federation has no power to retain local unions, 
its conduct must commend itself to the local unions 
or they will leave, and the seceding unions may, if they 
see fit, form a rival city federation. No more effectual 
check on the exercise by city federations of any real 
power over the constituent unions could well have been 
devised. 

Altho the city federation has not yet been brought 
sufficiently under the control of the national unions 
acting through the Federation to make it appear 
desirable to the national unions that local unions 
should be forced to affiliate, a beginning in such control 
has been made. The first and most important step 
in this direction was to limit the power of the city 
federations to admit local unions. Under the con- 
stitution of the American Federation of Labor until 
1886, a city federation might admit local unions at its 
own discretion. The constitution of 1886 provided 
that city federations were not to admit delegates 
" from any local organization that is hostile to the 
objects of this Federation or that has been suspended 
or expelled by a National or International organization 
of their trade." The rule was amended at various 
times, chiefly in order to make its provisions more 
explicit, 1 but since 1897 it has been substantially in 
its present form. 2 As it now stands, it reads as follows: 

1 From 1888 to 1893 the rule required city federations to exclude local unions of 
national unions not affiliated with the Federation, but since 1893, city federations have 
been permitted to admit the local unions of unaffiliated national unions which are not 
hostile to national unions affiliated with the Federation. 

" Until 1902, a city federation which disobeyed the rule was deprived of representa- 
tion. Since then, the charter has been withdrawn (Proceedings of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1902, p. 216). 
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" No Central Labor Union, or any other central body of delegates, 
shall admit to or retain in their councils delegates from any local 
organization that owes its allegiance to any other body, National 
or International, hostile to any affiliated organization, or that has 
been suspended or expelled by, or not connected with, a National 
or International organization of their trade herein affiliated, under 
penalty of having their charter revoked for violation of their charter, 
subject to appeal to the next Convention." 1 

The rule has been invoked in two classes of cases. 
In the first place, city federations have been required 
to exclude local unions which have been suspended 
by, or have seceded from, or are merely not attached 
to the national union of their trade, if the national 
union is affiliated with the Federation. In 1891, for 
instance, the San Francisco Trades and Labor As- 
sembly, a city federation, was suspended from further 
representation in the Federation because it refused 
to exclude a local union which had been suspended 
by the Brewery Workers. 2 The Federation has con- 
sistently required the city federations to maintain the 
principle that every local union should, if possible, 
be connected with a national union. The city federa- 
tions, governed largely by local considerations, if left 
to themselves would frequently have offered aid and 
comfort to seceding and independent unions, and to 
that extent have contributed to the support of local 
as against national unionism. 

In the second place, city federations have been 
required to exclude local unions affiliated with a na- 
tional union which is not connected with the Federation 
and which aims to include in its membership classes 
of workmen which are recognized by the Federation 
as properly belonging to a national union so affiliated. 
In violation of the rule, city federations have not 

1 Constitution of the American Federation of Labor, 1912, Art. xi, see. 1. 

2 Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1890, p. 39. 
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infrequently admitted such local unions and refused 
to unseat their delegates when ordered to do so. From 
time to time, charters of city federations have been 
revoked in particularly offensive cases, and new federa- 
tions formed from the local unions. There has been 
increasing strictness in the enforcement of the rule. 
In 1908 a large number of city federations admitted 
the local unions of a national union of electrical workers, 
altho another national union in the same trade was 
affiliated with the Federation. Other city federations 
admitted local unions of the Flint Glass Workers, who 
at that time were engaged in a bitter jurisdictional 
dispute with the Glass Bottle Blowers, a union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. These city 
federations persisted in their course after notice and 
were deprived of their charters by the executive council 
of the Federation. On appeal to the convention the 
council was sustained. 

The national unions regard it as a well-settled prin- 
ciple that only one national union may have jurisdiction 
over a particular class of workmen. They have found 
that the support of city federations has been one of the 
chief factors in promoting and encouraging the forma- 
tion of rival national unions and they have become 
more and more determined that the city federation 
shall not lend its aid to such rebellions. 

The right of a city federation to exclude a local union 
of a national union affiliated with the Federation has 
also been restricted. As early as 1897 the executive 
council of the Federation decided that it was improper 
for a city federation to expel a local union merely 
because its national union was involved in a contro- 
versy with another national union. 1 In 1901 the 
Chicago Federation of Labor was ordered to readmit 

1 Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1897, p. 35. 
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the delegates an expelled local union. 1 These decisions 
were not based on any specific clause in the constitution, 
but in 1902 a section was added which provided that a 
city federation might not reject the credentials of the 
delegates from a local union of a national union affiliated 
with the American Federation except on charges duly 
proved. The delegate or local union concerned was 
given a right of appeal to the executive council of the 
Federation. 2 This right has been freely used, and in 
1908, when certain city federations, on account of a 
jurisdictional dispute between the Plumbers and the 
Steam Fitters, refused to admit delegates from Steam 
Fitters' local unions, the convention of the Federation 
ordered the executive council to issue a general order 
to all city federations that they must admit the dele- 
gates of local unions of Steam Fitters. 3 

The national unions have not been content merely 
to secure that their interests are safeguarded in the 
composition of the city federation. They have also 
gradually evolved a code of rules to be followed by the 
city federations in the conduct of their affairs. These 
rules relate to the boycott, to assessments for strikes, 
and to interference in collective bargaining — funda- 
mentally important activities of the city federation. 4 

The initiation and support of boycotts has always 
been one of the chief functions of the city federation. 
Comprising representatives of unions of all trades, 
the power of the city federation as a boycotting instru- 
ment has been very great. Desirous of turning this 
power to their service, the national unions have yet 

1 Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1901, p. 158. 

2 Ibid., 1902, p. 215; Ibid., 1904, p. 243. 
» Ibid., 1908, p. 192. 

1 See Burke, History and Functions of Central Labor Unions, p. 80. 
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found difficulty in controlling it, since city federations 
have not infrequently initiated boycotts which were 
distasteful to one or more national unions. 

In 1901, a provision was inserted in the constitution 
of the American Federation of Labor forbidding city 
federations to originate boycotts, and requiring them 
before endorsing boycotts proposed by local unions 
to investigate the matter and to effect if possible an 
amicable settlement. 1 On several occasions city federa- 
tions have been forced, on complaint of national unions, 
to call off boycotts. Even yet many of the boycotts 
endorsed by city federations give great offense to 
national unions. In 1903, the delegates of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' National Union introduced a 
resolution at the convention of the Federation that 
no business concern which manufactured and sold 
goods outside of the city in which the city federation 
was situated should be placed on the unfair list by 
the city federation without the sanction of the national 
union whose interests were involved. The committee 
of the Federation which considered this resolution 
recommended that only boycotts on firms doing an 
interstate business should be submitted to the national 
union concerned. After much discussion, the proposed 
rule was defeated. 2 In 1904, the same subject was 
brought up, but the convention again showed itself 
reluctant to adopt a rigid rule. 3 

The assessment of local unions by city federations 
for the support of strikes has been the occasion of fre- 
quent complaint by the national unions. The stronger 
national unions finance their own strikes and they 
strongly object to having their members required to 

1 Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1901, p. 196. 
« Ibid., 1903, p. 182. » Ibid., 1904, p. 234. 
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support the strikes of local unions whose national 
unions are unwilling or unable to pay strike benefits. 
The general use of such assessments would obviously 
greatly weaken the hold which the national unions 
have on their local unions, and tend correspondingly 
to increase the power of the city federations. On the 
other hand, it is felt that on certain occasions, when 
local interests are much involved, some power should 
be left to city federations to raise funds. At the 
session of the American Federation of Labor in 1904, 
Mr. MacArthur, a delegate of the Seamen's Union, 
proposed that the city federations should be advised 
that assessments ought not to be levied on the affiliated 
unions. The convention was unwilling to forbid all 
assessments, but did advise the city federations that 
assessments should only be levied after the question 
had been submitted to the membership of the affiliated 
unions. 1 

Finally, the national unions have strongly resented 
the uninvited interference of city federations in the 
negotiations between local unions and employers. 
National unions are not infrequently glad to avail 
themselves of the aid of the city federation in dealing 
with employers, but the stronger national unions object 
to any attempt on the part of the city federations to 
take the lead in such matters. In 1898, a section was 
added to the constitution of the Federation which 
provided that a city federation should not have author- 
ity to order a strike of any local union without the 
consent of the national union. 2 In 1906, an additional 
section provided that a city federation must take no 
part in " the adjustment of wage contracts, wage 
disputes or working rules of local unions affiliated with 

1 Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1904, p. 234. 

2 Ibid., 1898, pp. 68, 144. 
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a National or International union " unless the rules 
of the national union permit or unless consent is given 
by the officials of the national union. 1 

From the foregoing survey, it will be seen that the 
city federation has been definitely subordinated to the 
national union. From the standpoint of the stronger 
national unions the city federations are merely the 
means of making more effective the boycott, of carrying 
on the propaganda for the union label, and of taking 
such political action as the needs of the labor movement 
may require. The less centralized national unions 
would be willing to make the city federations more 
important. Particularly is this true of many of the 
unions in the building trades. There is, therefore, 
occasionally some division of opinion among the 
national unions in the Federation as to the proper 
functions of the city federations; but every increase 
in the centralization of the national union has contrib- 
uted to the sentiment in favor of the subordination 
of the city federation. 

IV 

The fourth form of organization, the federation of 
unions of allied trades, is of recent origin. Local 
councils were formed in the building trades as early 
as 1865 and in the printing trades in 1886. Councils 
have also been formed in the metal trades, among the 
railroad unions, and among the maritime trades. 2 
It will be sufficient for our present purpose to describe 
the development which has taken place in the relation 
of the national unions of the building trades to the local 
and national building trades councils, since in these 

1 Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1906, p. 245. 
8 Kirk, pp. 80-88. 
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trades the activities of the councils have been pre- 
eminently of such a kind as to cause the national unions 
concern. 

The local building trade councils have been an im- 
portant factor in industrial disputes. They have sys- 
tematically employed the sympathetic strike, and have 
ordinarily maintained jointly the closed shop. 1 For 
many years their activities were unsupervised by any 
national authority. In 1897, a considerable number of 
local building trades councils formed a national organ- 
zation known as the International Building Trades 
Council. In 1903, it comprised seven national unions 
and seventy-six building trades councils. The affiliated 
national unions were for the most part small unions, 
since the larger unions were from the outset strongly 
opposed to the International Building Trades Council. 
In the annual convention of that body each local 
council originally was entitled to one vote for each 
trade in the council. A single local council might, 
therefore, cast ten or fifteen votes, but a national union 
was allowed only a single vote. In 1904 and 1905, 
changes were made in the constitution with a view 
to giving the national unions greater weight in the 
conventions, but the national unions were far from 
satisfied. In 1903, a few of the larger national unions 
in the building trades organized the Structural Building 
Trades Alliance. The convention of the Alliance 
was composed exclusively of delegates from national 
unions. The organization of the Alliance greatly 
weakened the International Council, and for some years 
the latter has been unimportant. The Structural 
Building Trades Alliance was transformed in 1908 
into the Building Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

» Stockton, pp. 98-105. 
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The annual convention of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, the final authority in its system of government, 
is composed of delegates from the affiliated national 
unions. Attempts have been made from time to time 
to secure the admission of delegates from the local 
councils, but these attempts have always failed. In 
1909 delegates from certain councils were allowed the 
privilege of participating in the discussion, but not 
the right to vote. In 1910 the convention refused 
to admit delegates from local councils. 1 

The Building Trades Department has not been very 
successful as yet in bringing the local councils under 
control, but a brief survey of its efforts will indicate 
the points at which the national unions desire to curb 
the activities of the local councils. 

The national unions have been particularly desirous 
of putting an end to the encouragement given to demar- 
cation disputes by the councils. Until the formation 
of the Department a council was entirely at liberty 
to recognize the claim of either of two contending 
unions to a particular class of work. They might, 
for instance, expel the local union of Stone Cutters 
on complaint of the Granite Cutters and thus lend their 
aid to a particular adjudication of the question of 
jurisdiction. When one considers that there are over 
two hundred building trades councils in the United 
States, and that their decisions are given in view of 
local conditions, and not infrequently are the result 
of coalitions among the various local unions which have 
jurisdictional disputes, the resulting confusion can be 
readily conceived. 

From the time of its organization, the Department 
has endeavored to establish the principle that a local 
council has no power to decide a demarcation dispute. 

1 Proceedings of the Building Trades Department, 1910, p. 96. 
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In 1909, the executive council of the Department in 
its report to the convention said: 

" Your Executive Council has taken the position that jurisdiction 
lines are laid down by International organizations and as such they 
can only be altered, amended or waived by duly accredited repre- 
sentatives appointed by each International union acting in a general 
way and thereafter such amendments, changes or conditions must 
be ratified by the Executive Committees of the Internationals in 
interest." 1 

At the session of the Department in 1908, when the 
old controversy of the Plumbers and the Steam Fitters 
came up, Mr. Duffy, secretary of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners and a delegate from 
that union to the convention of the Department, said: 

" I believe every organization represented here has had men involved 
in strikes with Plumbers on one side and Steam Fitters on the other. 
Now we are coming down flat-footed to tell you that the Central 
Bodies and the local unions affiliated with them must not take any 
part in the future in these fights that may arise over jurisdiction. 
.... We not only say must, but you are ordered by this conven- 
tion to come together." 2 

On numerous occasions the executive council of the 
Department has forced local councils to readmit local 
unions of affiliated national unions, which had been 
expelled on account of demarcation disputes. 3 

Before the establishment of the Department, local 
councils frequently admitted to membership local unions 
which were independent of any national union and local 
unions affiliated with national unions which were rivals 
of recognized national unions. Countenance and 
encouragement were thus given to the formation of 
independent and " dual " organizations. In the build- 

i Proceedings of the Building Trades Department, 1909, p. 36. 
2 Ibid., 1908, p. 68. 3 Ibid, pp. 9, 16. 
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ing trades, because of the local character of the industry, 
such independent and " dual " unions have been easily- 
formed and in some cases have flourished for many 
years. The executive council of the Department 
decided in 1908 that local councils might admit to 
membership local unions of national unions not affil- 
iated with the Department, but only if the " claims 
of jurisdiction in no way conflicted with the locals of 
any affiliated union " and this decision was affirmed 
by the convention. 1 In 1909, the Newark Building 
Trades Council was forced to unseat the delegates 
of " dual " unions of Tile Layers and Hod Carriers. 
In the same year the president of the Department 
reported that the number of independent unions of 
Hod Carriers was so large that the national union should 
be reorganized under the auspices of the Department, 
and this was finally accomplished in 1910. 2 A year 
later local councils were ordered to unseat delegates 
of the " dual " local unions of Electrical Workers. 3 

The national unions in the building trades have not 
attempted to bring the local councils under control 
to any considerable extent except with reference to the 
admission and exclusion of local unions. It was pro- 
vided in 1899 that local unions when making a demand 
for an increase of wages or a reduction of hours must 
secure the approval of their national unions as well 
as of the council. But the constitution of the Depart- 
ment from the outset has set forth that no local union 
affiliated with a council may strike without the consent 
of the council. Moreover, not only have the national 
unions been content to permit the local councils to 

> Proceedings of the Building Trades Department, 1908, p. 35; Ibid., 1909, 
p. 124. 

« Ibid., 1909, pp. 65-70; 1910, pp. 30-32. 

« Ibid., 1910, p. 90. 
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order sympathetic strikes, but in order to facilitate 
such strikes provision has been made since 1909 in 
the constitution of the Department that local unions 
must not enter into agreements which will prevent 
their " giving each other prompt and effective assis- 
tance or their combining for united action and material 
support." * Where councils have ordered local unions 
to strike and expelled them for failure to do so, the 
Department has refused to require their reinstatement. 2 
The willingness of the national unions in the building 
trades to allow local councils to order out the members 
of local unions on strike is explicable by the fact that 
the trade unions in the building trades are far less 
centralized than in most other trades. 

The Department has not been able as yet to enforce 
effectively even those of its rules relating to jurisdic- 
tional disputes and independent unions. The control 
of the councils by the Department is accomplished, 
to the extent that it is accomplished, by pressure on 
the local unions exerted through the national unions 
with which they are affiliated. If a local council 
refuses to obey the rules of the Department, and its 
charter is revoked, a part or all of the local unions may 
form an independent council. The national unions 
cannot be uniformly depended upon in such cases to 
prevent their local unions from joining such independent 
councils. The officers of the Department have pro- 
ceeded with great caution in enforcing the rules in 
order to avoid, as far as possible, the formation of 
" dual " councils. In his report to the convention 
of the Building Trades Department in 1911, President 
Short said: 

i Proceedings of the Building Trades Department, 1909, p. 64. 
2 Ibid., p. 38. 
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" In the case of local councils who saw fit to disobey the mandates * 
of the St. Louis Convention, they were refused any further recogni- 
tion by the Department in so far as information or the obtaining 
of supplies, etc., was concerned, and charters in various centers 
would have been revoked had it not been for the fact that it would 
have worked serious injury to innocent parties, by that I mean 
organizations who were loyal to the Department. It would have 
been necessary, had charters been revoked, to immediately proceed 
to organize new councils, with the absolute certainty that some 
of the organizations would have continued in the old council, thus 
dividing the strength of the Building Mechanics in such centers 
as new councils were instituted. As witnessed in the case of the 
St. Louis Building Trades, where we have organized a new council 
under the laws of the Department and there still remains a portion 
of the old council who refuse to obey the laws of the Department." 2 

Obviously the control exercised by the Department 
over the local councils can never be effective until the 
national unions are willing and able to force their local 
unions to refrain from opposing the councils established 
by the Department. This result is not likely to be 
accomplished in the near future. In the first place, 
the national unions in the building trades have rela- 
tively decentralized governments and correspondingly 
small power over their local unions. Secondly, the 
national unions are not infrequently reluctant to abide 
by particular rules of the Department altho they favor 
the exercise of power in that field by the Department. 

In the period since 1897, then, the national union 
has retained and made more secure its control of the 
national federation; it has limited in important re- 
spects the powers of the city federations; and finally, 
it has taken the first tentative steps in the control of 
the allied trades councils. In no other period of 
American trade-union history has the dominance of 

1 The " mandates " here referred to were the decisions by the convention of 1911 
that local councils should expel the delegates of local unions of Carpenters and Steam 
Fitters, since these national unions had refused to accept the rulings of the Department 
with reference to their jurisdictional claims. 

2 Proceedings of the Building Trades Department, 1911, p. 36. 
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one of the forms of trade-union grouping been so 
clearly the ruling principle in the structure of Ameri- 
can labor organization. The complete subordination 
of the city federations and of the allied trades councils 
is probable, since the increasing centralization of the 
larger and more powerful national unions leads them 
more and more to oppose any interference by local 
organizations. 

George E. Barnett. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



